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A Businessman’s Report 
on Russia Today 


* 


Mr. Gortscuark: Last week the University of Chicago was fortunate 
a having as a guest lecturer Mr. Paul Cadbury, vice-president of Cad- 
sury, Limited, of England. Mr. Cadbury was one of the group of 
Quakers who last summer went to Russia and whose interview with the 
tussian Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jacob Malik, roused great 
aterest at the time. The University of Chicago Rounp Taste took ad- 
vantage of Cadbury’s presence on the campus to interview him. The 
nterview took the form of a conversation between him, Professor 
Morgenthau, and myself. We will hear this conversation in just a 
ainute. 

Before Mr. Cadbury speaks, I should like to point out that he is no 
irdinary observer of Russia. In the first place, he is a manufacturer and, 
's I gather, frankly a believer in enlightened capitalism. Secondly, he is 
Quaker and has no sympathy with militarism, whether Russian, Ger- 
nan, or other. Thirdly, he was the last Liberal member of the Birming- 
jam City Council and, as a member of the Liberal party, feels under 
10 obligation to share the political and social views of either Clement 
attlee’s Labour party or Winston Churchill’s Conservatives. Finally, he 
; an Englishman and therefore less likely than either a Russian or an 
american to take a one-sided view of the issues which have recently 
ade the Cold War hotter. 

As an industrialist, a Quaker, a Liberal, and an Englishman, Mr. 
tadbury can be no fellow-traveler. For that reason, some of his obser- 
ations acquire a special interest. When he says that Russia is relatively 
rosperous economically and united politically, he is not in agreement 
vith a notion current in some quarters in this country that Russia is 
n the point of collapse. When he expresses the opinion that the Rus- 
ans are willing to take a peaceful attitude on the issue of German 
armament, he contradicts the common persuasion that the Russians 
vant war. 

For the most part, his impressions corresponded with those which I 
eived myself during a visit to Russia in 1933. But that was almost 
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twenty years ago. A depression, a hot war, a cold war, and a Korean 
crisis have intervened. Yet, it is a striking thing that, unless I misread 
Mr. Cadbury’s remarks, an open-minded traveler in 1951 found a spirit 
in Russia which apparently had not changed much in the years between 
1933 and 1951. I, at least, am led to believe that if the spirit of Russia has 
not made astounding progress since the first Five-Year Plan, neither 
has it deteriorated. 

Some of Mr. Cadbury’s remarks, as you listen, may appear open to 
question or doubt. They did appear so to Morgenthau and me. But I 
shall allow Professor Morgenthau to speak for himself. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Regardless of the conclusions one draws from it, 
such a visit to the Soviet Union is eminently worth while, provided it 
is undertaken by honest and intelligent men. It is worth while on three 
different grounds. First, whatever one’s philosophy or political aspira- 
tions, all mankind is united in the desire to preserve peace. Perhaps i 
does little good, even no good at all, if the Russians hear from a group 
of obviously sincere and well-informed men, such as this Quaker mis-_ 
sion, how the West thinks about peace; certainly it does no harm. Con- 
versely, there can be no harm for us—and it may even do us some 
good—to hear from such men how the Russians feel about peace. 

Secondly, the Quaker mission was able to tell the Russian peopl 
something about conditions in the West. There can, of course, be n 
doubt that the Russians are considerably more ignorant of what 1 
going on in the West than we are of conditions on the other side of th 
Iron Curtain. Whatever the Quakers could tell their Russian hosts abou 
our economic, social, and political conditions and aspirations must hav 
done some good. 

Finally, perhaps the most important contribution which a group suc 
as the Quaker mission can make is the information they can give u 
about the Soviet Union. We are woefully ignorant of conditions 1 
Russia. It is true we can read Russian newspapers; we can analyze th 
statements of Russian leaders and of Russian propaganda; and we c 
listen to refugees and diplomatic reports from behind the Iron Curtain 
But obviously all those sources of information are of very limited value 
For one reason or another, the individuals who bring us that informa 
tion are handicapped in their search for the truth. It would, of cours 
be silly to deny that the Quaker mission was handicapped too. But 1 
was certainly less handicapped than some others who have told 
rather pleasing stories about the weakness of the Soviet government, th 
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ckwardness of their economy, and the discontent of the people. The 
uaker mission at least left its colored spectacles at home. They enjoyed 
2edom of movement, with regard both to places and to persons, which 
w other foreigners can have enjoyed in recent years. They tell us, for 
stance, that it does not look at all as though the Russians were ready 
revolt against the government. Such a statement may not be at all 
nclusive, but it is certainly worth pondering. 
Cadbury, I turn to you. How did you find general conditions in the 
viet Union? 


Mr. Capzury: I expected to find a country with fears and with pov- 
-y, ill-clad, ill-fed; and the thing which really surprised me—obviously 
a short visit we could not see very much, but just watching ordinary 
ople about the street—was that they seemed so cheerful, so like our- 
ives. Instead of being ill-clad and ill-shod, I was surprised how nicely 
ey were dressed. I counted a hundred people who passed me on the 
veet one day, for instance, and they were all well-shod. I think really 
e thing which is in my mind is that we are ignorant of conditions in 
eir country or have the wrong idea of conditions; and they are even 
irhaps more ignorant of conditions in our countries. I can give you an 
ample. We were talking to a woman lecturer at Moscow University, 
id she was telling me about their social security, their old age pensions, 
id their free medicine. I made some remark to the effect that we in 
ngland had arrived at a similar end but by a different route—by the 
ute of evolution rather than revolution. It was quite clear that she 
st did not believe me. For a variety of reasons they believe we are in a 
sckensian state in England. They read Charles Dickens very widely as 
standard Russian classic in translation. The sort of picture which he 
‘inted a hundred years ago coincides with what they have been told 
l exists. 


. MorcentHau: Of course, this is probably a general aspect of the 
arxist preconceptions of what capitalism is like. After all, the capital- 
mn about which Marx wrote is fundamentally different from the capi- 
ism which has developed in the last hundred years and of which 
arx knew very little. But what about the alleged propensities of 
ditalism for war? What does a person in Russia think about that? 


Mr. Capsury: There we found a very real fear that America and her 
jes are arming not as we say for peace but in order to be able to 
osecute war. I had one quite interesting example of that when a man 
met said that he had read the American financial newspapers and that 
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he had formed the opinion that business was very frightened that the 
peace talks in Korea would succeed because of the possible economic 
crisis which might result. And he challenged me with that view. I tried 
to persuade him that this was not the view of business. But it was quite! 
clear that a really intelligent man had formed that view, not by Russian 
propaganda, but by reading American newspapers. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: But I wonder whether it is not true that these! 
people are, nevertheless, subject to a great amount of propaganda by the} 
government. This man, of course, might have got his idea that Ameri- 
can business was anxious to keep the war going in Korea for motives) 
of profit from the American newspapers alone; but then if he had read] 
other things in the American newspapers, he would have seen that we} 
were fearful of inflation or that we were fearful of the overdomination 
of the government because of the war situation. Why did he not pick’ 
on those things? | 


Mr. Capsury: He might have, because I think he was a man who wal 
obviously allowed to read what he liked. But ordinary people, of course, 
are not permitted to read information which is not approved. We have 
to realize that we are dealing with a country with a controlled press. 
But what really impressed me with him is that I told him that my_ 
experience as a businessman was not that and that I hated operating my 
business on an artificial market. I told him that I wanted to get back to 
the ordinary conditions of supply and demand. I know that I confused 
him. It was a new point of view to him. 


Mr. Morcentuau: We all do agree that the Russian conceptions of 
the West are either obsolete, referring to an experience which is no 
longer true, or that they are the result of a blind belief in the Marxist 
dogma. What about our preconceptions of what the Soviet Union i 
like? How did you size up life in the Soviet Union in view of our 
stereotypes? What, for instance, about your ability to move around i 
the Soviet Union as you liked? For instance, to what extent were your 
movements restricted? 


Mr. Capsury: We asked to do a lot of things; and we had a rathe 
full schedule. But within that we walked about Moscow as we liked, 
unaccompanied. 


Mr. Morcentuau: No experience of being followed by the secre 
police? 


Mr. Capsury: We expected to be, but I do not think that we w 
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Mr. GortscHaLk: We were not in 1933. We were able to walk around 
reely from place to place, although the in-tourist guide sometimes in- 
isted on accompanying us, whether we wanted him or not. But was 
four passport not taken away from you? 


Mr. Capsury: Yes. But I think the freedom which impressed me most 
vas that we were able, and used our ability, to go around to our own 
mbassy when we wanted, or to go to the Indian embassy, and to see 
eople in that way by ourselves. 


Mr. Morcentuau: You did not have to ask for permission to go to- 
morrow morning to this place and the next day to another? 


Mr. Capsury: No. Several times I walked out of the hotel myself and 
vent to the Indian embassy, where I knew the ambassador. 


| Mr. Morcenruau: What about the liberties of the Russian people 
hemselves or the lack of liberties? 


_ Mr. Capsury: I believe that the police check outside Moscow. If you 
ft the city in your car, you would have to give reason for leaving the 
trea. 


Mar. GortscHatx: Did you find a large number of police on the 
itreets? 


_ Mr. Capsury: Oh, yes, a tremendous number. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: And did you not have the feeling that because of 
seculiarity of dress or appearance or speech that you would be easily 
letected? 


- Mr. Capsury: I do not think that we could have got up to much mis- 
ief in Moscow even if we had wanted to. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Did you raise with anybody in Russia the problem 
of the freedom of the press or of slave labor? 


_ Mr. Capgury: Both those problems we raised. I am bound to say that 
ve did not ask to see the slave-labor camps. We thought that we should 
set off on the wrong foot if we asked for something which we knew 
we should be refused. But on freedom of the press, they just do not 
now what we are talking about. I have two sentences which I heard in 
ny mind: “But surely the American government can stop a newspaper 
aying what it doesn’t approve of,” said one person. And another time 
hen I talked about freedom of the press, they said, “But we’ve got 
d freedom of the press. We can buy one or have two or three 
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papers; or we are free to buy none.” They are ignorant of the fact that 
their press is a controlled press. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: The ignorance, I think, is emphasized by the fact 
that they are permitted to criticize domestic economic arrangements. 
They can criticize their factory managers. They can criticize their lack 
of certain kinds of commodities. Or am I wrong about that? 


Mr. Capsury: They say that they can; and they talk a lot about free-} 
dom to criticize—and freedom, in fact, is a word they use a great deal. 
I think that it is all relative, you know. A country which has had very 
little freedom and then gets a small measure of freedom—by our stand-. 
ards very small—feels conscious of it. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I guess that this would also be true of the standard 
of living which is much lower than ours but still is much higher than 
it was in the past. 


Mr. Capsury: That, I think, is certainly true. I am a bit of a farmer 
myself, and I noticed that the land is being wonderfully well cultivated, 
whatever the justice, or lack of justice, of the collectivization of the 
farms. And then there is the great increase in industrialization. 


Mr. MorcentHau: What about the efficiency of the plants which you’ 
visited ? 


Mr. Capsury: As a businessman I tried to look out to see whether 
there was any nonproductive labor or idle labor. In the chocolate factory 
which I visited—and I knew a good deal about it as a chocolate manu- 
facturer myself—and in the steel factory, I was very impressed that 
people were getting on with the job. Of course, every job is piece rate; 
and then they have all sorts of bonuses and prizes on top of the piece 
rates. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Did you have any impression that the factories you 
saw were specially selected showplaces—Potemkin villages? 


Mr. Capsury: I think the steel factory, the great Z.I.S. Works, was 
probably one of their show factories; but I was much more impressed 
because the chocolate factory was not. It was clean, and they need not 
be ashamed of it, but it was thirty years behind our practices. And m 
colleague, Leslie Metcalf, who went down into a coal mine reporte 
the same thing. It was not a showplace at all. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I saw a factory in 1933. Of course, that was at th 
end of the first Five-Year Plan and probably was not so good a factor 
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s they are able to make now. What impressed me the most was that 
every boy or girl to whom we talked behind a machine (this was a 
jathing machine factory in Moscow) had only recently come off the 
arm. That seems to be one of the things which we have to remember. 
Russia was an agricultural country which recently and suddenly has 
»ecome highly industrialized. 


Mr. MorcentHau: You mentioned that all Russian industry operates 
on the basis of piece rates. In this country we regard piece rates to a 
sonsiderable extent as synonymous with exploitation of labor. Certainly 
tis regarded as a violation of the principle of equality. 


Mr. Capsury: I know a fair amount about piece rates, and I was tre- 
mendously impressed. It is not only in the factory; it is on the farm. 
avery farm worker seems to have some norm, and if he can increase on 
that, he is rewarded. For instance, a dairy woman has seventy gallons 
er cow per lactation as a quota, and if she can increase on that, she 
gets a very large money reward. 


_ Mr. Morcentuau: But did you not raise the question of equality with 
some of the people to whom you talked? 


_ Mr. Capsury: Yes; and we did it, of all places, at the headquarters of 
fhe trade-union movement. 
_ They said to us, “We do not believe in equality or in each man 
according to his ability.” That, of course, is another thing which strikes 
1 visiting stranger—the tremendous number of this new wealthy, privi- 
reged class, of factory managers, and professors, and teachers, and 
artists, and so on. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Who make no attempt to hide their newly ac- 
uired wealth? 


Mr. Capsury: No. You see, in a country where there is no easy 
ethod of saving and where the direct ‘taxation is very small—I think 
Q per cent is the maximum—people just really have to spend it, and 
hey do. Professors, for instance, receive about ten or twelve times the 
ordinary average wage, which, to my surprise, seemed much more ade- 
quate than I had expected. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: There is also an inequality politically, is there not, 
because you do have special posts for the Communist party members 

aturally and then for people in whom the Communists have confi- 
ence; and then a large layer of people who have no special privilege at 


politically ? 
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Mr. Capsury: As I understand it, Russia clearly is a dictatorship and 
is ruled by this small elite—the Communist party—which is said to 
number not more than two millions in a country of two hundred mil- 
lions. So far as I could see, the new, privileged class is not political. I 
talked to the manager of the chocolate factory and to the farm manager. 
They were both technicians. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: You mean, privileged economically? 


Mr. Capsury: Economically privileged but not politically privileged. 
But, of course, they owe their job to the appointment of the political 
machine. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Do you have the impression that anybody who is 
opposed to the regime in Russia might get a good job in a factory? 


Mr. Capsury: Of course, that was one of the things which struck me 
at once. There is no one opposed. Obviously there are people who do 
not approve of things, but they have got so used to not saying anything 
about it they are much more united behind the government, apparently 
at any rate, than even Hitler’s Germany was behind Hitler. 


Mr. MorcentHau: What is your evidence for that statement? 


Mr. Capsury: People like the committee of the Baptist church 
(which, after all, has been a somewhat persecuted body), to whom we 
spoke directly, without interpreters, some of the time. I had a long talk 
with one of them in French. 


Mr. MorcentHau: But an interpreter was present? 


Mr. Capsury: Yes, he was in the room, and my conversation certainly 
would have gone to his part of the room. And two of my colleagues 
were talking to another one of them in German. These people felt so 
free to talk about everything. What I really feel is that this operation of 
the police state has been operating on a much narrower front than I 
had expected and that the ordinary people, the great mass of the people, 
are not conscious of it. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Are not conscious of the fact that they are policed? 

Mr. Capsury: Well, they show that they know about it, but in a sort 
of side remark like, “Oh, yes, we know about these slave-labor camps. 
But what do you do with your political prisoners?” 

Mr. MorcentHau: What was your impression of the attitude of the 
Russian people toward international problems—the problem of peace 
in particular? 
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Mr. Capsury: As you said at the outset, men and women everywhere 
long for peace; that goes without saying. And they are very much 
worked up inside Russia about this Peace Committee. All the churches 
and such groups have joined up. 


Mr. Morcentuau: You think that it has genuine support? 


Mr. Capsury: Well, genuine so far as church members are concerned. 
They feel, “Here is something on which we can all unite.” And as it has 
received government blessing and is, in fact, I believe, probably a gov- 
ernment-inspired movement, everyone seems to be pulling along to- 
gether on it inside Russia. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Where do you think the Russian’s attitude to peace 
comes from? 


Mr. Capsury: Just as we think that Russia is arming and rearming in 
order to be able to prosecute war, so they are clear in their own minds 
that America wants war. They say that they are arming “in order to 
defend peace.” Or, rather, they say American business wants war. They 
divide American people and American business. American business and 
the government, which is controlled by business, want war for the 
profits it brings. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: Is that not the result of a definite effort on the part 
_of the government to teach them that separation between the American 
_people and the American government and businessman? 


__ Mr. Capsury: Yes, possibly, but this question of the American finan- 
cial reports on what would happen if there were peace in Korea and a 
‘resulting economic crisis was brought to my attention very forcibly. 
The Russians are frightened of that; they think that American business 
is frightened of what peace would bring in the way of an economic 
crisis. 


Mr. MorcentHau: What is the concrete problem in foreign policy 
which concerns the Russians most? 


Mr. Capsury: I found a second fear in everyone’s mind to be that of 
ithe rearming of Western Germany. They are probably ignorant about 
anything in Eastern Germany. This is what the ordinary people thought. 
But they are very frightened of German rearmament for the reason they 
ave had a German invasion in living memory. Secondly, they are very 
ightened of adding Germany’s industrial potential to that of the West. 
They realize that wars are fought with machine tools and machine guns, 
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Mr. Gorrscuatk: This is a change of attitude. At one time they were 
very anxious to unite Germany because they thought it would be united 
under Russia. Now that it looks as if union might take place under the 
West, they are rather in favor of some kind of a peaceful arrangement 
before union. 


Mr. Capsury: That seems to me the most hopeful possibility in the 
way of some real diplomatic horse-trading. If we want to stop Russia 
from arming Eastern Germany and if they want to stop us arming 
Western Germany, and if the German people, above all things, want a 
united, free Germany, a really free Germany, it seems to me that we 
have the ingredients of a possible negotiation. You see, I do not think 
that we shall get very far by speeches. I think that we have to find 
actual stepping stones which will let the world’s temperature down. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, what you would advocate is the 
neutralization of Germany? 


Mr. Capsury: That is what I mean and want to see of all things. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Of course, the great concern in this country is how 
are we going to enforce neutralization? How do we guarantee that a 
neutralized Germany stays neutralized? 


Mr. Capsury: Yes, but what of the future if we have a divided, fully 
armed Germany? I can see in Germany a sort of North European 
Balkans ten or twenty years hence. 


Mr. Morcentuav: In other words, you would be afraid that Germany 
would play the same role for the outbreak of a third world war which 
Serbia played for the outbreak of the first World War? 


Mr. Capsury: Yes. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It would be the lighted match to the powder keg? 


Mr. Capzury: That is it. I believe that a divided Germany is a very 
dangerous thing. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: One of the things which has happened when Ger- 
many has become united is that Germany has become belligerent. I 
think that one could build an argument, from historical experience, that 
a divided Germany is a measure of peace, a kind of no-man’s land, be- 
tween the belligerent powers in the West and the belligerent powers in 
the East. I do not care to make that argument at the present time. I 
would like to raise another question: Let us suppose that we agree that 
it would be highly desirable to have some kind of negotiations over 
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Germany between the East and West—between Russia and the United 
States, especially—how in the world can we get them to sit down and 
talk about it? 


Mr. Capsury: I have always found in negotiation that if you know 
something which the other fellow wants, it is a good start, because if 
you go into negotiations only knowing what you want, you are boxing 


blind. 


Mr. Gortscuark: But they have been negotiating in Korea now for 
eight months, more or less, and each knows what the other wants, and 
each seems to be ready to make very slow concessions to the other; but 
the concessions are so slow that it does not give any encouragement to 
believe that they would succeed any better in Germany. 


Mr. Capsury: Is that not rather an example of the fact that when you 
actually start fighting, it is extraordinarily difficult to get any area of 
agreement? I am so desperately anxious, as I think I used the phrase 
just now, to “get the temperature of the world” down a bit. I do not 
think that we are going to have any easy short cut to a better under- 
‘standing in the world. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Of course, there is another problem concerning 
negotiations: What one side very badly wants may be unacceptable to 
‘the other side. Let us take, for instance, Napoleon or Hitler. We could 
‘not have negotiated with either of them because what they wanted was 
ithe domination of the world. It might very well be that the Soviet rulers 
‘want also the domination of the world. 


_ Mr. Cavsury: Of course, I have no real knowledge of that, but I can 
‘cite one man, on whom I rely for some of my views about Russia, the 
‘Indian ambassador to Russia, Dr. Radhakrishnan. He does not think 
that Stalin has got Hitler’s ambition in that way. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Is he a professional diplomat? 


_ Mr. Capsury: No, he is one of the world’s great philosophers. He is a 
ellow of All Souls College at Oxford. 


Mr. GortrscHatx: I would be inclined to doubt myself that Stalin 
anted to conquer the world, but it does seem to me that dictators, 
generally having come to power by means of revolution, are likely to 
ant to hold on to power and to be fearful that they are going to lose it. 
ne of the ways of holding on to power is persuading your people to be- 
ieve that there is a common outside enemy. I do not think that Stalin 
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wants to make conquests or at least not of the world; but I do think 
that he wants to keep a sense of uneasiness going inside Russia. There- 
fore he is not anxious for peace. 


Mr. Capsury: I accept the point that Russia has come to power by 
force and that on her perimeter at any rate force has and is being used 
all over the place. But Radhakrishnan’s point is that the real interest in 
Russia is the progress economically, which is quite significant. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Your account of your experience, of course, is ex- 
tremely interesting and to a very considerable extent it corresponds with 
my very much earlier experiences which are certainly out of date by this 
time. I think that you have made a splendid effort to give us a well- 
balanced and impartial account of your observations. It will not surprise 
you, however, I am sure, if I still entertain some doubts as to the total 
validity of some of your remarks. 


Mr. Capsury: Of course, I start with a religious urge to try to get 
peace. Until we have all the frontiers of the world as safe as the frontier 
between the United States and Canada, three thousand miles without a — 
soldier, we shall not be free of the fear of war. We have to keep that 
idea continuously in front of us. 


Mr. Morcentuau: We are all agreed how immensely important it is 
for a private group of men to go to an alien, strange, and hostile country — 
and to see for themselves, so far as they can, what it is all about. 
Generally the information which we get about the Soviet Union comes 
either from the diplomats, from Communists or fellow-travelers, or | 
from escaped Communists—that is to say, generally, from people who 
have either an ax to grind or are limited by their official status in their | 
expressions of opinion. 

I think that if the Quaker mission to Moscow of 1951 has achieved 
nothing but to lift, for a moment, the Iron Curtain and to allow us to 
take a glimpse into the unknown territory of the Soviet Union, it has 
achieved a very great deal. 


QUAKER MISSION TO MOSCOW 


By PAUL S. CADBURY* 
* 


WE WENT to Russia under a deep sense of concern to do what we 
could to lessen tension, but we had no exaggerated ideas of our impor- 
tance. We were a group of quite ordinary people. Leslie Metcalf, chair- 
man of our East-West Relations Committee in England, is an engineer. 
Twenty-five years ago he helped to erect one of the first great electric 
stations in Russia. He is now chief engineer of the Coal Board in Eng- 
land. Kathleen Lonsdale, the most distinguished member of our group, 
is professor of chemistry at London University. She is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a scientist with an international reputation. Gerald 
Bailey is known to many Friends over here. He is a writer and was for 
nineteen years the director of the very old established British Peace 
Council which is largely based on the churches. He was probably the 
most skillful member of the party in dealing with diplomatic problems. 
We four were members of our East-West Relations Committee and had 
studied together the problems of East-West tension at week-end con- 
ferences. 

There were three other members of our delegation to Russia: Marga- 
ret Backhouse, who was for some years chairman of our English Friends 
Service Council; Mildred Creak, who is a doctor, and a specialist in 
child psychology; and Frank Edmead, who is with the Manchester 
Guardian. 

We set out with two main objectives: one was to try and find out as 
much as possible about conditions as they are today in Russia; and to try 

‘and understand the problems of East-West tension from the Russian 
point of view; the second was, as opportunity offered, to point out to 
them how they and their government, or things which they and their 
government were doing, were increasing tension, or things which they 
could do to lessen tension. From the very outset, even before we went, 
we made it clear that we were an independent group representing the 
Society of Friends. In no sense were we a group of “yes men.” Now they 
knew, even before we went, why we could not sign the Stockholm 
appeal, why we did not agree with many of the tenets of their Soviet 
peace committee, or the World Peace Committee. We were critical of 
their propaganda. We were critical of the way in which they interfered 


in the affairs of the non-Communist countries. 

* From an address by Mr. Cadbury, delivered at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, on 
October 7, 1951. Reprinted by special permission of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 
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From the outset we were received with the greatest openness and 
frankness, not only by important people, but quite simple people with 
whom we obviously did not agree, but who seemed to appreciate the 
frank, open way in which we spoke the truth as we knew it. We did not 
know what our agenda would be day by day. We asked to see certain 
things, and they did their utmost to show us the things we wanted to 
see, and to let us meet the people we wanted to meet. We did not ask 
for the impossible, but we did ask some quite odd things. For instance, 
Leslie Metcalf asked to go down a coal mine. I asked to see a chocolate 
factory. Kathleen Lonsdale, who is a prison visitor in England, asked 
to see a prison. And in each case our requests were acceded to, and we 
did see these things. Speaking from my own experience at the chocolate 
factory, I was more impressed that it wasn’t a showplace than if it had 
turned out to be a showplace. Although the factory was spotlessly clean, 
it was technically a long way behind our own practice. 

In the course of our efforts to see as much as we could of Russia we 
saw churches, museums, factories. We saw a collective farm, and going 
around in Moscow, in Kiev, and in Leningrad, we saw housing projects. 
We met quite a lot of ordinary people on these visits. In addition, we 
met the leaders of the churches, and I would like to say here, that not 
only did we meet the leaders of the Baptist Church, and of the Orthodox 
Church, but on one of the first evenings we were there, we attended a 
most remarkable service in the great Baptist Church in Moscow. In a 
church which would seat 1,500, with side galleries down each side, and 
a big gallery at the end, there were at that week-night service—they did 
not know that we were coming—about 1,800 people. For an hour we 
took part in a simple, non-conformist service in which together, in spite 
of differences of language, we worshipped God, we sang well-known 
hymns, we heard a reading from the Bible, and a prayer. And then 
Leslie Metcalf, who speaks a fair amount of Russian, addressed this 
great gathering, giving them the message of good will to all men which 
was approved by London Yearly Meeting in 1950, and of which a Rus- 
sian translation was available. He finished by referring to the only text 
inscribed on the wall in this very simple church, God is love. He then 
brought us all to our feet for two or three minutes of complete silence. 
And as I wrote in my diary that night, never before, and perhaps never 
again, shall I be so conscious of the presence of the living God. 

We also took part in two services of the Orthodox Church. The next 
day we went down to the great monastery at Zagorsk where between 
twenty and twenty-five thousand people were milling about in the great 
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campus, with its eleven beautiful churches with their blue and gold 
onion domes. The special celebration of St. Sergei’s Day was being cele- 
brated by patriarchs from three or four countries, by metropolitans, 
archemandrites, archbishops and bishops in the most gorgeous proces- 
sions, I must admit that I stood in silence for an hour in the great cathe- 
dral amidst a milling throng—there must have been at least seven thou- 
sand people standing in a solid mass (they do not have seats in Orthodox 
‘Churches)—and watched and listened to a gorgeous service. Since then 
I have read the Russian liturgy and realize that the words were mostly 
the simple words of the Bible, but I must admit in all honesty that 
Friends’ Meeting is no training ground for appreciation of the splen- 
dour of the Russian Orthodox service. 

_ Friends here should know that there is real freedom to worship in 
Russia today, but I would say that it is freedom within a pretty narrow 
limit. I think that if worship led the worshippers to take a view contrary 
to the view of the state, it would be impossible to continue. We also 
knew, or found out, that there are no Sunday schools; nevertheless, 
I think it is important that we should realize that this freedom to wor- 
ship God does exist. 

We saw the minister of education for the Russian Republic. We saw 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Chamber of 
‘Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet with one of his colleagues, who was 
also a deputy. We spent an afternoon at the headquarters of the Inter- 
mational Section of the Trade Unions, and heard about their wages- 
methods and their schemes for Social Security. We met two editors of 
important papers. Kathleen Lonsdale had a reception at the Academy 
of Science, where they asked her to speak about Quakerism. I had a 
morning at the section of the Academy which deals with town and 
country planning. And finally, we had the long, three-and-a-half-hour 
interview with the Deputy Foreign Minister, Jacob Malik, in which we 
put to him the seven points which I think have been quoted freely in 
the American papers. These dealt with such problems as restraining 
hostile propaganda. There is a lot of very severe propaganda against the 
West. We asked for an opening up of both ways for visits and corre- 
pondence. We asked for pledges of non-intervention in non-Communist 
countries in return for an undertaking from the West that there would 
e no intervention in Communist countries. We raised the whole prob- 
‘em of disarmament. We raised the problem of joint action through 
e United Nations to aid backward countries. We raised the prob- 
em of countries not at present members of the UN being admitted, and 
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finally pressed the need for discussions aimed at reducing East-West 
tension. I do not propose to say more about that—his replies have been 
fairly fully quoted. Observers in Moscow, such as American and Eng- 
lish correspondents, and our own ambassador, and others, feel that the 
importance of the interview was not so much its material as the fact 
that Mr. Malik used a small group of peace-loving, independent people | 
to put out to the world his answers. | 

There were three things that these visits and these contacts have 
taught us: the first is—and this seems to surprise American audiences— 
that the standard of living of the ordinary people in Russia today is 
comparable, perhaps not exactly the same, but in the same bracket as 
the standard of living in England; they are well fed, well clothed, satis- 
fied and content with the country in which they live. The second point 
that I want to emphasize is that they are entirely ignorant of conditions 
of the ordinary people in the West. To them conditions in England have | 
been made to appear as very hard, and similar to those of which Charles 
Dickens was writing a hundred years ago. They think that conditions 
are as he described them in Oliver Twist or David Copperfield. 

I find that there is a good deal of ignorance in America about con- | 
ditions as they are in Russia. Several people have asked me, “Did you 
see anyone smile?” Well, it made me smile to be asked that question” 
because quite unlike the conditions in Germany before the war, or even _ 
as I noticed them in going through Czechoslovakia on our way out to 
Moscow, people in Russia seem happy. I think that the reason is this: 
They measure everything by their own past. I met a very beautiful 
silver-haired school mistress way out on a farm in the Ukraine—a farm, © 
by the way, where the resident population is six thousand—a great big 
collective farm of five or six villages. She said to me that in this area 
before the Revolution, that is, before 1917, less than 10 per cent of the 
people could read and write. Today everyone can read and write. “And 
from this farm alone, more than two hundred young people have gone 
out into the world as doctors and professional people.” She added with a 
twinkle, “Although we are a thousand kilometers from the sea, we have 
produced one admiral.” 

I think it is important that Friends and others should realize that 
though conditions in Russia, by comparison with your high standards 
in this country, are hard, nevertheless, I come from a contented coun- 
try where our standard of living is lower than yours, and the standard 
in Russia is comparable to ours in England. They have their over- 
crowding problems; they probably grumble as you and I do; but they 
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are conscious of a freedom—they use the word continuously—a freedom 
which by comparison with their own past is quite considerable. Russia 
has never been a free country in our sense. Nevertheless, they continu- 
ally said: but we are so free, we can criticize, and we have the economic 
freedom that we had not in the past. It is no good trying to talk to 
people, not only whose language in the ordinary sense you do not know, 
but who just do not understand what you are talking about. This is a 
long-term job; we must not assume that we are dealing with a people 
who are other than reasonably well fed, reasonably clothed, and who are 
very proud of their country. 

The third point that struck us was also a matter of ignorance—and 
one which is causing people in Russia very grave fear and concern. 
Everyone in the world, on my assumption, wants peace, but we go 
about it in different ways. And believe me, the people in Russia want 
peace desperately. They have suffered what America has not suffered— 
a devastating war in their own country within very recent years. But 
they think, they believe, they have been told, partly by their own propa- 
panda, partly (dare I say it) by articles in American newspapers, that 
American business wants war, or near war, for the profits it brings and 
for the easy and steady good times that it brings. They believe it because 
they have been told it and because you say it. But they believe it for 
another reason. We were struck by how greatly the money urge has 
some into the U.S.S.R. When we met the trade unions they said, “This 
is not an egalitarian country, we do not believe in that. Every job here 
Aas its piece rate, every piece rate has its special prize, or extra bonus.” 

Everything is based on productivity. The fact is, everyone is concerned 
pith money. What is more, there is a new well-to-do class, a class of pro- 
‘essors and directors of factories and senior civil servants. All these im- 
Jortant people in Russia are getting eight and ten times as much in 
money as the people at the ordinary jobs. You may take it that you can 
ive on about 500 rubles a month at a minimum standard of comfort. 
4 university professor gets 6,000 rubles a month. I think that the upper - 
Management in industry gets quite as much. Anyhow, there are a very 
farge number of people with their motor cars, their little country dachas, 
srobably in the main quite simple, but nevertheless a second house, and 
their apartments in the cities. The shops in Moscow and Kiev show 
olenty of expensive luxury goods. People do not seem to be jealous of 
their well-to-do class. They have not inherited wealth; they are people 
who have gone to the top by their own ability—a field marshal’s baton 
ae private’s knapsack. — 
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Those are the things that struck us. But what can we do? The first 
thing we must do unquestionably is to be better Christians and better — 
democrats ourselves. If we think, and we do think, that we have a better 
way, a better system, we must be quite sure that we make that system 
work well; that when we talk about freedom it is real freedom. 

The second thing is that while we must fearlessly reject, as we did, 
what we think wrong, we must be prepared to acknowledge what is § 
good, and I think particularly the solid progress which Russia has made § 
since the devastating war, and the extraordinary development from an § 
agricultural to an industrial country with a higher standard of living ¥ 
than it has ever known in the past. 

Thirdly, we must not do what we accuse them of doing. I assure you | 
that when you go through the “iron curtain” as we did, it looks to) 
Russian eyes as though it is the West that is hanging up the iron cure9 
tain. Every time we refuse permission for some Russian scientist or other 9 
person to come to England or America, that news is publicized very | 
fully. Just before we were there, Glasgow University had its fifth cen- © 
tenary, and distinguished scientists were invited from Russia to attend 7 
the celebrations. Their permission to attend was refused by the British © 
government. Finally, one visa was granted, but too late to be effective. | 
This hit our friends in Russia very hard indeed; and to put it mildlys§ 
when we said that they were shutting their frontiers against people 
coming from the West, we were challenged with hypocrisy as we were! 
shutting our frontiers to people who were coming from the East. 

Finally, I think we must be very careful not to discount the peace’ 
speeches, the peace gestures, which are coming out of the East. Just 
after we got back, Marshall Svernik made a speech which was pacific, 
at any rate in words. Almost before the ink was dry on the teleprinters 
an official spokesman in Washington, and an official spokesman in Lon: 
don said, “This is just propaganda.” That is a very foolish thing to do, 
because it is making a stick with which to beat our own backs. If eve 
time they make some pacific approach, we turn it down out of hai 
they retort, “You don’t even want us to talk about an alternative to w 
I recognize that all governments have been clumsy, but in partic la 
I recognize that the Russian government has been extremely clumsy} 
has given great provocation to the West during the last four or five y: 
Again and again the Russians seem to have done the wrong thing 
wrong moment. But that is no excuse for us to deny, those of us 
hold the Christian belief, the fact that we have a ao to be fe 
and understanding and to try again. ; 


